54                                *HE ffiStfOBt OF BOMB
Her sturdy peasantry and the moral worth of her citizens were the force*^
that had made Rome great. Her expansion by comque^t had enabled her to4
ameliorate the condition of the poorer citizens by founding colonies and par-
titioning public lands, and thus to augment the numbers of a capable agri-
cultural population. In proportion as the system of plantations workea by
slave labour took the place of this healthy development the masses of the
urban proletariat increased, while their fitness for military service diminished,
and the ancient Roman virtus speedily became a thing of the past. We know
too well how little such civilising influences as the Etruscans, and after them
the Greeks of south Italy, brought to bear upon Roman life, could offer in the
way of compensation. Many forms and usages of religious worship, many
games and theatrical performances imitated from Greek models, found accept-
ance at Rome. Under the influence of Greek teachers a school ^f poeiry
and an elaborate style of Latin prose developed. With admirable readiness
the self-contained Romans familiarised themselves, not only with the Greek--
language, but with many aspects of Greek philosophy and rhetoric.
But the dark side of the picture almost counterbalanced the brightness
of this advance in culture. With the Greek philosophers came Greek
soothsayers and charlatans, with the Greek drama the airs and abominations
of the Greek world; with the Greek tutor the cook, the barber, and the
courtesan came to Rome from the East and freely exercised their corrupting
influence. The proceedings against the Bacchanalia in 186 B.C., in which
thousands of guilty members of the secret society of Bacchus were con-
demned to death, show how rapid was the decline of the severity of Roman
morals.
The forces which had made Rome great and won her a high place in the
civilisation of the human race were spent. The rigid moral code of a well-
regulated family life, the strict military discipline and organisation of the
sturdy Italian peasantry, had become very rare, if they had not passed away
altogether. Outwardly the development of Roman law and the Roman
constitution maintained the appearance of freedom, but the selfishness of
the ruling and moneyed classes threatened to destroy even this palladium
of Roman Kkrtoi. With the fall of Carthage we reach the eve of the
revolution which led to the repeated conquest of the capital by its own
citizens, to the unchaining of mob violence, to a praetorian administration,
and so to the rule of the Ctesan. " The beasts of the forest," as Tiberius
Gracchus cried to the Romans of his day, "have their dens and burrows,
but the lords of the world have no place where they can lay their heads."
Snob is the reverse of the medal of which the obverse reads: Foundation
of the universal empire of Rome, after Corinth and Numantia, Macedonia
and Carthage, were laid in the dust.